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A FLEA FOR AILING CHILDREN. 

By L. Dougall. 

I took Mrs. Faulkner to see my friend Maurice. 

Maurice was just as he always is, extraordinarily wise, 
extraordinarily emphatic, and truly tender-hearted. 

« ]\j rs . Faulkner is anxious about her delicate little boy. 
You have views on the subject of delicate kids. 

“ Yes,’' he said with sudden eagerness, “ if parents would 
take a wider view of life, I believe all children would ail 
less, and many of them not at all.” 

His strong, heavy face, with its almost feminine expression 
of desire for sympathy, looked into Mrs. Faulkner’s with 
a force that was at once commanding and wistful. As for 
her, she looked at him, and then all round the room with 
her gentle blue eyes, as if searching for the wider view. 

“ There is nothing I would not do to make Charlie 
stronger,” she said. 

“ Try to take a wider view,” he said encouragingly, “ let 
me lead you.” 

He sat up in his invalid chair. There was a rug lying 
over the helpless legs ; his body and arms being alert with 
nervousness, he looked almost like a strong man ; his grey 
hair hung on either side of the white pathetic face, and the 
light from the western window made it shine like silver. 
He was thinking of nothing but the woman before him ; 
his whole soul went out in the desire to lead her in his own 
fashion. 

We are all more or less acquainted,” he said, “ with a 
class of women, who are indisposed whenever they wish 
to attract attention or to avoid an irksome duty. There 
is every possible degree of this to be observed in ordinary 
i e, rom the bright-eyed girl who is always languid except 
en some pleasurable excitement proves her capable of 
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extraordinary exertion, to the confirmed hysteric who has 
ost control over the attacks of illness which overcome 
her whenever it is not her interest to be well and which 
often baffle even the medical skill which ought to detect 
the real nature of the trouble. On the continent and in 
America, men as well as women are frequently found in 
this interesting, but aggravating class of the community.” 
He broke off suddenly from his meditative tone “ You 
have met with this sort of woman?” he asked. 

I think perhaps I have known one or two,” with 
hesitation, “certainly my second cousin is just like that; 
but you see the difficulty is that her husband always believes 
everything she says.” 

“ Exactly,” he cried, “ and the consequence is that she is 
always more ill with him than when with any one else.” 

“Yes,” she assented, quite eagerly. 

“ Now, what I want to point out is, that it is not true 
that other people can look on and say comfortably, that 
they have no temptation to this form of moral weakness. 
Every conscientious, over-worked person knows that if he 
or she thinks for a moment anything about self when some 
greatly disliked duty is on hand, it is natural to feel more 
than usually unfit. Such people refuse to notice the crop 


of symptoms which they are apt to experience at such 
times ; but the temptation is there, mark that, the temptation 
is there. All those also who are not strong know that when 
by chance they hear that some neighbour is to be given 
a long holiday, or other very enviable indulgence, on account 
of ill health not much greater than their own, there comes 
the thought, ‘ if I make a fuss too, I shall be looked after 
in the same way.’ The conscientious mind crushes the 
suggestion 'like a vice of blood' upon its 'threshold ; 
but the suggestion is there and if the body is not perfectly 
healthy, or the mind engrossed in something outside of itself, 
the temptation is there. Now I'm not discussing here whether 
some people would not be better to yield to their weaknesses 
IierLhan they do. All that I •£» P™ is that 
,he balance of robust health 

ailment, To be tempted, and to yield 

tion common J different things, but every 

f^mnt-ation. are two \ot} 
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medical man *«>- 
. oi.iravs to be reckoned with. 

Mrs. Faulkner looked at him as if she were a little 
frightened at his earnestness, and could not conceive what 
produced it. “Perhaps so,” she said vaguely. 

“If we grant that much, let us grant also that the moment 
the patient begins with half unconscious self-deception, to 
magnify his or her indisposition, the illness is actually 
increased. He lets himself think that he cannot eat his 
dinner and, not eating it, is not nourished. He lets himself 
think that he cannot sleep, tosses, excites himself and, not 
sleeping, becomes exhausted. A very few days without 
sleep and dinner increase his ill-health very materially.” 
“Yes,” she assented. 

“ Now what I want to prove to you is, that every little 
child, whenever the nice balance of its healthy desires is 
upset by chronic ailment, falls heir at once to the universal 
temptation of ailing humanity. The average ‘ grown-up ’ 
has no very great power of introspection and deceives 
himself easily enough, but to a little child introspection 
is almost impossible and self-deception is almost as natural 
as breathing or eating. A healthy child has healthy desires, 
lhe joys of health, food, play, moderate work, and a 
wholesome amount of letting alone, satisfy it. If it wants 
more play, more food, or less work, it demands them openly. 
That is the nature of a healthy child. But to an ailing 
child, it is no less natural to desire to be the centre of 
solicitude and to escape from the regular lessons which 
are in reality too great an effort for the nervous little brain 
wearied by ill-health, lhe easiest way to attain both desires, 
is to refuse its food, to refuse to take exercise. The healthy 
appetites are lacking so that this refusal is easy. To be 
. re er ing ensues ; .the degree of illness that comes on 
.. ea ’ . no * i ma ginar)\ But the child does not realize 
. 5 atl0n between the cause and the effect and it is the 

comhinTi lna fi^ • this morbid state, that pain 

is Preferred \ 1 eness an d the joys of a mother’s solicitude 

>s pie} erred to health.” 

“ConSrt» r ‘‘\ iS 1 0 ‘ at al ‘ like that '” »1>« “aid. 

tion and rh C T-ridod, "every child inherits this tempta- 
’ d " hat P° wer any child to resist it 1 What 
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Fir 1 - i7t aP ° n , S w h'ch the ‘grown-ups’ vanquish it? 

knowIpH , n °e 6 ^ aS a c h>ld any power of clear self- 
knowledge Second, good principle. Do you expect this 

to be developed tn a child on any particular point without 
constant teaching on that point? Third, self-respect. How 

oTa 1S rhild^” SOnable t0 6XPeCt th ' S t0 operate in the case 

“My Charlie is as honest as the day.” An obstinate 
look was coming over her pretty face. 

“True, but the day is subject to physical law and so 
is Charlie. lhe moral weakness we are speaking of is 
a symptom of ill-health and, until a child’s reason and 
self-control are matured, it is that, and very little more.” 

‘ Neither his father nor I could be morally weak in that 
way” she said, “and his little brothers are all honourable 
children. I am thankful to say that I could never believe 
that Charlie deceives himself or me.” 

“ The rest are in good health,” he said, “ but Charlie 
is not, and that makes a difference you admit.” 

She spoke to him with a gentle, motherly air, as of one 
who knew and pitied him for not knowing. “ Charlie is 
particularly brave ; he has such a noble way of keeping 
his pain to himself as long as he can and making no fuss. 
He is always anxious to go to school whenever he is well 
enough, and he tries hard to eat to please me, even when 
he has no appetite.” 

“ If you would only realize, madam, that a delicate child 
who is constantly with you instinctively perceives the manner 
and words that will win your admiration. He loves to 
be admired ; he would not be human if he did not, and 
he does instinctively what will produce that admiration. 
I think it is quite impossible that any really delicate child 
should love regular mental work ; eccentric work, a lesson 
now and again he may like, but not the regular, monotonous 
work of a school room; his brains, his nerves, are unfit 
for it; he could not like it however much he desired to. 
Madam, I beg of you to cease at once the i idiotic p an 
which most parents pursue with ailing children. - 
from this day to reward him for being ill by extra m- 
dullnce and to punish him for being better by making him 
work and withdrawing your sympathy. Try the oppos.te 
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T77Xm«.lh S if you will, and see what the result 

S’’be before you are certain that you know your ch.ld 

l>C 'T don’t know what you mean," she said, “ but I am 

sure Charlie never told me a lie.” 

He handled his crutch. His face was pitiful. Ihere 
is nothing more important,” he said, “than that you should 
trust your son. Love is impossible without trust, and your 
love will always be his greatest salvation. I, myself, was 
a delicate child. My mother trusted me and pursued exactly 
the same plan that you are doing with your son. My 
brother thought he had found out what he called ‘ my 
tricks.’ He used to stand with his hands in his pockets 
and say insolently, ‘you know on which side your bread 
is buttered, you do. You could come to school just as 
well as I can, if you chose.’ I knew that was not true. 
His accusations only caused me to brood upon all that 
was actual in my complaint. To this day I respect my 
mother far more for her trust than I would have done 
had she been unjust and suspicious as he was. But if 
she had lived in these days when it would have been 
possible for her to learn something of the laws of physiology 
and psychology, I would say that the plan she pursued 
was the most unwise possible ” 

“I have perfect confidence in my child,” she spoke a 
little proudly. 

What you must do is to trust your son’s better self, 
but remember that while he is a child, he cannot fully 
realize the difference between the good and the evil that 
are contending within him. A morbid state of mind is 
an inevitable result of a morbid state of body. If you 
* y ove him, save him from that morbid state of mind 
bpino- Vm ^i T ^ r ° m ad tem ptation to it. Reward him for 
that T ' V en . j s wedl Give him the attention then 
You arp °T gl r sor t of holiday he loves best, 

love winT t0 d ,° U ’ for vvhere there is a will, a mother’s 
let him lelTt T ^ ^ Fr ° m this da Y never again 
he refuses ht f H 15 T ° bject ° f a11 y° ur Noughts when 
that is g-ood fr °v T* adS m consec l uenc e. Provide all 

times he is an r vT’ r t d ° n0t let Fim ^ eel tllat at such 
ogect of special solicitude. Give him such 
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bttle tasks as he may be able to do when he is ill. Insist 
upon his obedience. Let him find that there is no reward 
° holiday and special tenderness for being ill. Let your 
mother s wit show you how to do this without letting him 
suspect that you are making an experiment. Only try it 
°i a y ear > 1 beg of you, my dear madam, and see for 
youtself if it does not make a difference in his health.” 
Moisture was standing on Maurice’s brow ; his grey hair 
was visibly damp. I, who knew what his present excitement 
would cost him in after pain, wondered that she could thus 
hear a stranger begging a boon for her child, and remain 
unmoved. But I have observed to Maurice before, that 
the way to convince the average mind is to conceal, not 
to betray, earnestness. 

Her face wore a look of quiet adherence to her own 

opinion. I could see that she had already shut the door 

of her mind to anything that he could say. For mere 
politeness she asked, “ How would it be then about Charlie’s 
education ? Llis father and I are dreadfully worried already 
about the time he is losing.” 

“ How much has he been able to study in the past year ? ” 

“ Of course that is just the trouble, he is nearly always 
ill now, but we are trying massage; it is very expensive, 
and it tires him terribly, but we hope it will succeed.’ 

“ The remedy I suggest would cost less and tire him 

less. Is it not worth a trial r If you will get him into 

habits of health his brain will take in in an hour what, in 


s best days now, it takes him three to learn. I am sure 
it, for I have been in his case. Do not blame him 
)\v for laziness, nothing could be more unjust; his brain 
not in a condition to work. Here are two courses open 
you. Try my plan and I will tell you what will happen, 
ou will give him the habit of doing little regular tasks 
ell or ill. This habit of work will be more to him than 
\y knowledge lie acquires. You will give him t e a i 
finding only enjoyment in health and ° n y ? a 
nes s: it is nature’s plan; it is God’s plan. You may 

•oduce in him perfect health, you will cer.ain y ‘ 

s health You will take from him all temp.at.on to ««- 
feeption and. whether he has physical > heaUh or not, he 
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QP Now in contrast to this, I will tell you what will 
happen if you go on pursuing your present way-reversing 
nature’s way-giving him what he likes best when he is 
ill He will grow up delicate in body and, in spite of 
whatever knowledge he may acquire, undisciplined in mind. 
Something worse than this will happen. There is deep 
down in his little heart now a slippery consciousness that 
he is not trying his best to be well. Every time you tempt 
him to silence this vague effort after a clearer self-knowledge, 
you tempt him to habits of moral weakness ; you help 
to dim his moral vision. If he grow up, as God grant 
he may, an honest man in spite of it, you are preparing 
for him a miserable struggle with his dishonest habits of 
thought. Nothing could be more unjust than to blame 
him just now for deception ; he is only dimly conscious 
that he is doing wrong and he has not the physical strength 
to contend with the temptation you constantly put before 
him But as he grows older, self-knowledge will increase, 
the bad habit will become more morally bad, because he 
will see the wrong more clearly. If he is a brave youth, 
he will struggle then until he is free, but the misery of 
the struggle will be of your creating. If he does not free 
himself, you will be responsible for having launched upon 
the world, however fair may be the exterior, one more 
selfish, self-deceiving, impotent soul.” 

Prom sheer weariness his tone was weak, and the last 

speech vibrated through the twilight like the cry of a sick 
child. 

Mrs. Paulkner rose hastily ; she was evidently frightened. 
When w’e were upon the road together she said, “ Shut up 
as he is, I am sure his poor mind is affected. He has 


no 


children of his own or he could not talk that way." 
him °? ^ ^ iS Su ® er ^ n 8' an d isolation certainly cause 

veherrm * e ™ re Str ° n?ly ant ^ express himself more 
vehemently than other people do.” 


A ROUGH PLAN 

FOR THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


The Parents' Review has from time to time given us very 
inspiring articles on the teaching of History. Miss Beale’s 
on “The Teaching of Chronology” in the Vol. for 1891, 
page 81, was the first in the Review to map out the right 
path for us to follow, and I must mention with gratitude all 
the help I have got from the following books written by her. 
They are “ Text-book of English and General History,” 
“ Students’ Chronological Maps of Ancient and Modern 
History,” and a pamphlet on “ The Teaching of History.” 

In the latter, Miss Beale says, “History enlarges the 


sympathy, opening fresh continents of character to mental 
survey, throwing human tones upon the ear in language 
unheard before, it acts upon the judgments of conscience 
like foreign travel on those of perception ; it imparts a 
breadth of view unattainable within a narrow circle The 


round plot of a man’s own destiny' may' be closely shut in, 
ut if he can find his way through vanished cities, hear the 
leading of justice, visit the battle fields where the infant life 
f nations has been baptized in blood; if he can steal into 
risons where lonely martyrs have w'aited their deaths ; if he 
m walk in the gardens where the lovers of wisdom 
iscoursed ; if the experiences of his own country consecrate 

is very soil, he consciously belongs to a grander 1 e 

Je must enter into the spirit and the feelings of the men ot 

Id if we would understand them and their doings 

[istory, like Geography, can be approached ^ two ways 
“ Firstly,— We can take the map of the world, me « 

■ading features and its political divisions. 


